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Armistice Day—1937 


National holidays, like ecumenical conventions, are likely 
to become the other man’s celebration. Someone, somewhere 
provides a parade, a speech, a moment of silence, a chiming of 
bells. I acquiesce, perhaps wholeheartedly, perhaps indiffer- 
ently, and “we, the people’ have had another celebration. 

Whose Armistice Day is November 11, 1937? Is it mine? 
What have I done this past year to make war less possible, 
peace more secure? Do I know more about the roots of war? 
Have I applied my heart to wisdom and my mind to under- 
standing in the matter of the economic maladjustments within 
and between nations—to the tensions from which wars rise? 
Did I read the reports of the munitions inquiry and how did I 
register my opinion? Did I express myself on the increased 
arms budget? In what terms? To whom? What is my relation 
to the National Peace Conference? Did I see to it that the or- 
ganizations to which I belong are affiliated with the Peace 
Council of my community? Or do we have such a Council? 
For whom am I waiting to start it? What would the nation 
celebrate on this Armistice Day if all citizens had contributed 
as much—and no more—time and money and consuming desire 
as I have contributed to the dream of peace? Is this my 
Armistice Day? 


Eternal God, Father of all souls, grant unto us such clear vision of the 
sin of war that we may earnestly seek that cooperation between nations 
which alone can make war impossible. As man by his inventions has 


made the whole world into one neighborhood, grant that he may, by ~ 


his cooperations, make the whole world into one brotherhood. Help 
us to break down all race prejudice; stay the greed of those who profit 
| by war and the ambitions of those who seek an imperialistic conquest 
drenched in blood. Guide all statesmen to seek a just basis for inter- 
national action in the interests of peace. Arouse in the whole body of 
the people an adventurous willingness, as they sacrificed greatly for war, 
so, also, for international goodwill to dare bravely, think wisely, decide 
resolutely, and achieve triumphantly. Amen. 

—Harry EMERSON FospIick 
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THE NUMBER OF PEOPLE WHO MUST LIVE: 
OFF ONE SQUARE MILE OF FARM LAND 


EACH FIGURE - 100 PEOPLE 
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Scrap Iron 


A scrap iron boom such as never before experienced in the United 
States is in full swing. Everything from old street cars to rusty nails 
is providing the scrap export which for the first six months of 1937 
amounted to more than two million tons. 


Japan is our biggest customer. In the first six months of 1937 Japan 
purchased over 1,318,000 tons, or nearly two-thirds of the total Ameri- 
can scrap export. In terms of dollars, according to figures supplied by 
the United States Department of Commerce, Japan’s trade in iron and 
steel scrap in the January-May, 1936 period was $4,713,000, an increase 
of more than 355 per cent. This year—so the government announced 
in May—about 60 per cent of Japan’s consumption of scrap iron will 
go into the manufacture of arms and munitions. 


An official of the United States Department of Commerce told Con- 
gressman Ludlow: “It is not possible to supply statistics for July and 
August owing to the fact that trade has expanded more rapidly than 
our facilities for keeping up to date with the operations.” 


Many thousands of American families are contributing this scrap 
iron to Japan. And yet they would be horrified to be contributors 
toward the annihilation of the Chinese Republic. Must intelligent 
citizens continue to be the creatures of circumstance, implementing 
‘injustice merely because there are so many of us that each one of us 
feels insignificant ? c 


_ But we are not insignificant. It is safe—indeed, it is conservative— 
‘to say that if each one of us had a definite attitude toward the present 
‘situation in the Far East, we would have the firm beginnings of a 
‘national policy. For national policies are born of just such public 
‘opinion. Do we favor economic sanctions against Japan? Do we 
desire to act as individual citizens, refusing to buy silk stockings, silk —— 
goods, manufactured articles from that country until the starving 
Tapancs people are forced to a realization of the meaning of military 
dictatorship? Would such realization save China? And what of 
_Japan’s need for minerals and markets—are these needs genuine and 
asic or merely camouflage for empire hunger ? 


These are our questions because we sell scrap iron to Japan. Where- 
et we ate implicated economically, we are compelled to think. And 


think as Christians. 
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Among the Peace Assets 


If we were to make up a balance sheet of international assets and 
liabilities, most of us could readily enumerate the latter: increasing 
armaments, revolution, war. 2 


Can we as readily list our assets? 


Some lifting of trade barriers, international agreements and consul- 
tation in many areas, a greater desire for peace, more knowledge of the 
causes of war—these are some of the things we forget when, as now, 
we are distressed at our obvious failures. 


But war, we say, is imminent and these assets are too intangible. 
The work of the International Labor Office is one of the realities. 
Briefly, these are the facts. Born of the desire for peace which followed 
the World War, the first meeting of the I.L.O. was held in Washington 
in 1919. The difficulties of that first meeting were fantastic and the 
complications of subsequent meetings have been overcome only by the 
patience and devotion of its sponsors. 


The preamble to the Constitution of the I.L.O. contains these words: 
“Whereas conditions of labor exist involving such injustice, hardship 
and privation to large numbers of people as to produce unrest so great 
that the peace and harmony of the world are imperilled: . . . Whereas 
also the failure of any nation to adopt humane conditions of labor is an 
obstacle in the way of other nations which desire to improve the con- 
ditions in their own countries ; 


“The High Contracting Parties, moved by sentiments of justice and 
humanity as well as by the desire to secure the permanent peace of the 
world, agree to the following:” 


_ Then follow the articles which set up an elaborate machinery for 
international discussion and agreement upon the problems of labor. 


The home of the I.L.O, is in Geneva, where a permanent staff works 
upon the research which is essential to the solution of labor difficulties. 
The staff is controlled by a “Governing Body’’—an executive committee 
—thirty-two members chosen from many countries, of which sixteen 
represent Governments, eight the Employers, and eight the Workers. 


In addition to the Governing Body with its staff of experts, there is. 
a legislative body, the “General Conference of Representatives of the 
Members,”’ Sixty-one nations are members of the I.L.O., the United 
States joining in 1934, fifteen years after the first meeting. 
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“The General Conference’ draws up labor laws on an international 
scale called draft conventions. The member states are requited to 
submit these conventions to the authorities at home—in the case of 
the United States, the Senate—for ratification. If a member state ratifies 
a convention, it must then implement the treaty by the enactment of 
comparable national or domestic laws. 


In the twenty sessions of this organization fifty-two Draft Conven- 
tions have been adopted and on January 1, 1937, seven hundred and 
thirty-two ratifications had been registered in Geneva. 


The result of these efforts has been, for example, an improvement 
in the conditions of labor of women and children in many backward 
countries, higher standards for maritime workers, and regulation in 
recruiting of native workers in Colonial territories. 


The files of the I.L.O. contain tragic stories of the destruction of 
communal life in the native villages of countries like Liberia where 
all the able bodied men have been forced to go to distant plantations, 
never to return; of little children working in filth in cigarette factories 
in India; of juvenile street workers in the United States; of ship- 
wrecked seamen left without employment or money in some port far 
away from home. 


These are only a few of the many situations with which the I.L.O. 
is trying to deal. Men gathered together from sixty-one different na- 
tions, from different, sometimes hostile, economic groups, working to 
find the peaceful “way out’’ of such situations are faced with the ac- 
ceptance of the reality of international interdependence. The success of 

_ this cooperative effort, though not complete, is full of drama and hope. 


_ BACKGROUND OF WAR ee 


_ Living China ed. by Edgar Snow. Reynal, 1937. 360 pp. $2.50 

A collection of short stories by modern Chinese writers. “Deserves to be 
b read by those who value that rare thing, a living vital expression of struggle 
4 and growth.” A. T. HoBART 


Must We Fight in Asia? by Nathaniel Peffer. Harpers, 1935. 244 pp. $2.50_ Cy 
“Mr. Peffer writes realistically and without emotion. . . . The Manchurian 
incident marked the beginning of a new epoch in the Far East and Mr. 
Peffet’s book is invaluable because he analyzes it as such.” Guy Francis in. 
the ‘New Statesman” and “Nation.” 
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Peace—The Church's Responsibility 


By ALFRED SCHMALZ 


Too often we have contented our consciences with the thought 
that somehow peace will be born of a great good sentiment. 
For generations we have naively expected that the desire for 
peace would create peace. We have repeated—wistfully—the 
tenets of our faith. 


War with all its hideous brutality violates every principle 
for which Jesus stands. Jesus taught respect for human person- 
ality; in war men are just cannon fodder. Jesus taught the 
supremacy of love; war breeds hate. Jesus elevated truth, hon- 
esty, integrity; wars are fought with the weapons of falsehood 
and lying. Every line of Jesus’ teaching condemns war, with 
all its black record of blood and grief. So long as war moves 
its iron weapons of destruction across the borders of nations, 
just so long does Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom of God 
remain a futile hope. That Kingdom is the rule of justice, 
love, peace. It is the reign of God on earth, not in a distant 
heaven. Jesus lived—and died—that reality might be given 
this dream. But war vanquishes that dream, kills it. 


Now we tealize that while sentiment is essential, it is not 
enough. Peace demands policies. We know now that it is only 
as nations and governments develop and practice policies which 
make for peace that peace becomes a reality. We know now 
that peace comes only through hard, straight thinking, and 
through courageous dealing with the social confusions of our — 
day. 


— 


We garner what we plant. Assess the ruin which came after 
five years of mass slaughter in the World War. Some 41,000,- 
000 men, women and children—soldiers and civilians—dead as — 
a result of bullets, disease, starvation; thousands more still in 
hospitals, maimed in body and mind. Over $400,000,000,000 
lost in property and wealth. Widespread political upheaval, 4 
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leading to communism and fascism, with their blood purges 
and mass executions and their attendant denials of liberty. 
Economic dislocation and depression, deep, tragic. The burden- 
some collapse of great faith—in God and in man. This is what 
we reaped from the whirlwind of 1914. 


We should be encouraged by some of the present activities 
of the churches, such as the campaign for World Economic Co- 
operation which the peace organizations and the churches are 
conducting through the National Peace Conference. Proceed- 
ing on the theory that world peace, like domestic. peace, must 
be based upon economic and social justice, that out of injustice 
and insecurity often comes war, they declare that we must 
deal with the economic tension and strain which lies at the 
root of modern war. This the peace movement now proposes 
to do, unitedly, energetically. 


It is a campaign in which the churches should join whole- 
heartedly. We churchmen cannot look upon ourselves simply 
as worshipers; we are also citizens of a community—locally, 
nationally. The community in which we live is part of an 
interpendent world in which no individual, no nation can live 
an isolated, unrelated life. The problems which vex nations a 
and governments often seem too large for us to comprehend, 
too distant for us to influence, and yet as members of an inter- 
‘dependent world community we share responsibility for their 
‘solution. Standards of living in other countries, access of 
‘nations to raw materials, tariffs and other trade restrictions, 
“currency regulations — these economic issues all involve our 
future even as they involve the destiny of others. And since 
‘they are the problems which often lie behind the upsurge of = 
war and the death-struggle of nations, we have a personal stake ae 
z their solution. These problems must be discussed within our i 
churches, not only because we are citizens as well as worship- 
srs but also, and fundamentally, because we are earnestly oe 
eeking to know the will of God for His world. 


WM 
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For fifteen months this campaign for World Economic Co- 
operation will be waged, during which time a concerted effort 
will be made to marshall peace-minded America behind a co- 
operative international program for economic justice and world 
peace. The campaign began auspiciously on September 19 
with an international radio broadcast in which Cordell Hull, 
Anthony Eden, Camille Chautemps, and many others, spoke. 
Similar broadcasts on Sunday afternoons will carry the cam- 
paign to millions of homes. The basic handbook of the cam- 
paign has been prepared by the Foreign Policy Association and 
is the latest Headline Book, ‘Peaceful Change—The Alterna- 
tive to War” (10c. from the Council for Social Action or from 
the National Peace Conference, 8 West 40th Street, New 
York). Every church, in every denomination, should ally itself 
with this campaign either through its national office or else 
directly through the Conference. The campaign for World 
Economic Cooperation holds the promise of a successful attack 
upon the institution of war. 


In these international perplexities the church has long had 
the leadership of its missionaries. They not only interpret to 
the East the ideals of America in education, health, citizenship, 
industrial relations, and religion but they come back to America 
and help us to see the struggle of other countries to achieve 
representative government, adequate opportunities for trade, 
a self-respecting place in the family of nations. What is the 
relationship between the low factory wages of Japan and that 
country’s scarcity of the basic mineral resources upon which a 
nation’s industry is built? Such questions are the raw material — 
of peace. Do we support our missionaries with intelligent — 
reading, with sufficient discussion of the ends and means of — 
international cooperation to make their labors valid? In like © 
manner, do we support the missionaries in our own homeland — 
who, in areas of strain and misunderstanding, are endeavoring ‘ 
to ease racial and economic tensions and to bring about peace 
in our communities ? 


a 
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But peace has somehow slipped out of our churches and has 
become primarily a secular concern. We find no fault with the 
secular peace organizations; God’s will is done outside as well 
as inside church walls. We commend these organizations to 
our church constituency. But we insist that the churches them- 
selves are peace organizations and that one of our first responsi- 
bilities as churchmen is to organize ourselves for peace action. 


How genuinely are we peace makers? 


OUR INSTITUTES OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The Council for Social Action by cooperating with the American Friends 
Service Committee in the maintenance of ten institutes of international-relations, 
held each summer, provides opportunities for the~spécific training of peace 
leaders. Last summer the Congregational-Christian churches sent 172 persons 
to these institutes, 21 of whom could not have gone without C.S.A. scholarships. 
Their comments are revealing: 

“At Wellesley we studied areas of conflict both between nations and between 
classes. . . . Hard-headed students of facts led us to see we can never achieve ~ 
peace simply by trying to prevent war, that peace is not just the absence of armed 
conflict, that peace without justice is no peace at all... . We learned that peace 
cannot come without change.. . . . We learned that Isaiah was right when he 
said, ‘The work of righteousness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness, 
quietness and confidence forever.’ ”’ 

“My attendance at the Grinnell Institute will always be remembered as one ez 

of the great experiences of my life... . I returned to my Parish with the renewal 

and deepening of certain convictions about life.” 

“I feel myself at a loss as to how I might repay the debt of gratitude which I 
owe the Council for Social Action. Jt was an experience which surpassed by a 
good deal any other that I have had both from its educational value and from 
the standpoint of pure enjoyment.” (From a student who attended the Cheney 
Institute). ; 

A Social Action Committee can do something concrete for peace in raising the 
sum necessary to send a delegate from the church to an institute. Here is a~ 
project of real significance. Cost: $25-$35. 


an 


; 
f 


“Believe in the prevailing of the peace machinery as if it had centuries of time 
in which to be developed. But act to build it in your own towns as if you had 


only this one year.” fee 
; —HELEN THOBURN — 
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The Social Action Program: December 


The observance of the busy Christmas season may make it 
impossible to plan a concerted series of meetings on social 
issues. However, we suggest three projects at least one of 
which should find a place in your program for December. 


1. A Group Meeting to Listen to Broadcasts on Campaign 
for World Economic Cooperation. ‘This major drive to relieve 
the economic tensions at the root of war is the most important 
single effort of the peace organizations. Broadcasts are made 
regularly over the stations of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, with prominent speakers. Ask the National Peace Con- 
ference, 8 West 40th Street, New York City, to keep you in- 
formed about these broadcasts. Call together a group of 
friends to hear the addresses and to discuss the issues raised. 
In connection with the broadcasts you will want to read to- 
gether ‘Peaceful Change—The Alternative to War’ (10c.). 


2. A Panel Discussion for Your Men’s Club. Have you ever 
tried this kind of program in your men’s meetings? The panel 
discussion has the special virtue of putting five men on the pro- 
gram and of promoting the attendance of friends who want to 
see these men in action. Select an alert chairman to guide the 

_ discussion and put brief controversial questions to the partici- 
pants. Remember; no speeches, only conversation, frequently 
interrupted by others in the panel. We suggest as subjects: — 
United States Policy in the Far East, The Wagner Labor Rela- 
tions Act, The Government's Farm Program, The Wagner- 
Steagall Housing Bill. We can help you get together the in- 

s formation and arguments for a live discussion. ; 


: 
3. A Peace Play. This is particularly appropriate in connec- ; 
F 
¢ 


2 


oe tion with the Christmas programs of the Church School, | 
Women’s Associations, and Young People’s Society.. We can 
_ help you find a short, effective play, easy to present. ; 
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Trade Agreement with Czechoslovakia 


The following call-to-action is submitted for the consideration of other social 
action committees by Herman W. Richter, member Committee on Moral and 
Social Welfare, Massachusetts Congregational Conference and Missionary Society: 


“With the lessons of the past all unlearned, certain groups are doing 
their utmost to scuttle the proposed reciprocal trade agreement with 
Czechoslovakia now being negotiated by the state department at Wash- 
ington. The Associated Industries of Massachusetts, for example, has 
issued a militant call to its 1500 members urging concerted action to 
defeat Secretary Hull’s latest venture in reciprocity. 


“The old, time-worn arguments are again trotted out. ‘When 
_ thousands of workmen again (sic!) walk the streets, then will be known 
the price that Massachusetts industry pays for world economic treaties.” 


“One might counter with some such statement as this: ‘When 
thousands of young men again tramp down our streets under arms, en 
route for some foreign threat of war, then will be known the price that 
America pays for opposing world economic cooperation!’ 


“Write to your senator at once—now!—telling him why you favor 
the reciprocity program. Unless our side is heard from, the organized 
opposition will kill the proposed treaty. In a world bedeviled by eco- 


nomic nationalism to a degree unparalleled in history, bogged down 


with armaments as never before, shaken by wars raging on two con- 
_tinents and threatening all of our so-called civilization, Secretary Hull’s. 
plans for freer intercourse between nations stand out as one last rem- 
nant of sanity. Do your part-—NOW!” 


@ 

3 

: 

The great task is for peoples and governments to grasp clearly and follow 
: steadfastly the principles which are essential to peace. . .: national and interna- 
tional patience and self-restraint; avoidance of force in the pursuit of policy; non- 
interference in the internal affairs of other nations; the use of peaceful methods to: 
adjust differences; the faithful observance of agreements; the modification of 
‘such agreements, when essential, by mutual understanding and orderly process; 
the reduction and limitation of overburdening military armaments; and coopera- 
tion and interchange in the economic field.” 


the National Peace Conference, September 19, 1937- 


Secretary Cordell Hull, radio address under auspices of — 


you a complete list of House and Senate votes on important measures affecting 
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THE ECONOMIC PLEBISCITE 


TIME OF BALLOTING: FALL OF 1938 


The basic handbook for the Economic Plebiscite, 64 pages, will be available 
in November. Our subscribers will receive it as the December 15 issue of 
SOCIAL ACTION. It will be a pro and con discussion of the issues on which 
the plebiscite questions will finally be based and will contain suggestions as to 
how to use the study material most profitably. 


In preparation for the study of this material, a series of one-day institutes 
are being planned for New England and the Midwest during the late Fall. Other 
sections will be offered similar assistance later. State social action committees 
are now completing plans and will shortly be sending out publicity to pastors 
and local leaders. 


Institutes are being planned-for: Connecticut, dates not yet set; Illinois, No- 
vember 29 to December 3; Indiana, November 15-19; Iowa, November 29 to 
December 3; Maine, November 14 to.18; Massachusetts, November 14 and 28; 
New Hampshire, November 28; Rhode Island, October 31 to November 2; 
Wisconsin, November 8 to 12. 


FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE AT M.1I.T. 


“Unless exempted therefrom on conscientious grounds as approved by the 
Faculty’—so reads the catalogue sent to freshmen entering Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, referring to the compulsory military training courses. This 
fall the Institute inaugurates a new policy with regard to the R.O.T.C., granting 
exemption to conscientious objectors and permitting them an opportunity to 
make up their credits by taking alternative courses in international relations, 
arbitration and the history of diplomacy. This new policy is largely the outcome 
of the Kenneth Arnold case, in which Congregationalists in New England and 


_ the Council for Social Action had a part. It is a demonstration in social action. 


YOUNG PEOPLE ARE CONCERNED ABOUT PEACE 


To assist the Council for Social Action in the preparation of adequate study 
materials on world peace, the Blair (New York) Summer Conference for Young 
People made a contribution of $30, which we used in connection with our 
WORLD PEACE study packet. Is there another church group that will make — 
a gift to start a similar project? 


VOTE PEACE 


Do you know how your Congressman voted on important peace legislation? 
Do you write your Congressmen on specific peace issues? The National Council 
for Prevention of War, 532 — 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., will send 


peace in the first session of this Congress. Enclose 10c. 
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THE SOCIAL ACTION COMMITTEE OF 


announces a subscription campaign 


1000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS. for 


SOCIAL ACTION 


before January 1, 1938 


A SERVICE OF REMEMBRANCE, 1917-1937 


A complete original order of service, including Hymns (with music), 
Responses, Readings and Prayers, printed in full in attractive folders for general 
distribution to every member of a patriotic assembly or church congregation, 
for use on or about Armistice Day. This dignified service recalls to the minds 
of the people the fateful steps by which our nation was lured into war twenty 
years ago, and calls for their re-dedication to the Christian cause of peace. The 
use of such a service at this season is timely; the need for it cannot be over- 
emphasized. Sample copies and prices on request: THE CHRISTIAN CEN- 


TURY, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 


THE NEW STUDY PACKETS 


Three completely new study packets on important subjects are now available, 
containing everything needed for a series of meetings — adequate resource 
materials, a worship service, a study outline: 
RURAL LIFE contains alternative lessons for city and country groups. Besides 
‘Ferry L. Platt’s basic pamphlet on the general farm problem, ‘Changing Rural 
America,’ the packet contains 8 government pamphlets together with specific 
suggestions for a Community Survey. 
-_ WORLD PEACE contains the book, “War Madness” by Stephen and Joan 
Raushenbush, and 10 other items. Raushenbush will be remembered as the 
‘counsel to the Nye Committee investigating the munitions industry, whose 
‘expert research uncovered such amazing facts about the armaments makers. 
HOUSING contains, beside other reprints, two comprehensive government 
pamphlets, each of which ordinarily sells for 15c. The study outline is up to 
the minute on legislative developments in the field of public housing. 

These packets sell at cost—25c. plus postage, 10c. east and 15c. west of the 
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Unison: 


Social Action is the church insisting on the rights of all groups. 


The Litany of Social Action 


a 
Social Action is the attempt to harness the power of religion to the 
significant tasks of our time. - 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. . ¢ 
Social Action is the common people hearing Him gladly and acting on 
His words because He acted on them, too. ; 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. ‘ 
Social Action is renewing one’s spirit before God in order to renew 
his spirit among men. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 4 
Social Action is the imagination to see the other person’s problems, no 
matter how far he is removed from you in place, time or experience 
and then act as if the problem were your own, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. = 
Social Action is a minority group struggling for a majority opinior 
when improvement means change. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Social Action is the citizen whose faith in democracy transcends po- 
litical betrayal in high places. : y 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. ; 
Social Action is throttling the drunken driver by effective control 
the source of his insanity. a 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. SS 
Social Action is the woman who refused to buy bargain dresses mad 
by child labor. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. ‘ 3 
Social Action is a man whose soul is so free that he is not afraid to) 
| 


‘} 


4 


> 


hear the other side of the case. 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
Social Action is a stockholder who used his vote to make his corpora 
tion sensitive to human values. = 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. a 
Social Action is the unexploited knowing what exploitation is; th 


‘% 
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healthy knowing what it is to be maimed; the safe knowing what it i 


to be insecure. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. ss 


classes, and the obligation of all to serve the common good. 


there is God also.” 

Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 4% one 
Social Action is the church taking the worship of God seriously. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. exe 
Social Action is the church acting as Jesus acted. 
THOU SHALT LOVE THE LORD ” 


S. 
os 


